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Abstract 

This study examined the development and effects of school-wide student-led 
conferencing (SLC) at four middle schools across four states, namely Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Texas, and Washington. All site administrators, 30 teachers, and 
524 middle school students and their parents in 30 classrooms participated in 
this study. Methodology included student and parent surveys, teacher and site 
administrator interviews, and extensive on-site observations. Findings revealed 
positive effects of SLC at each site and suggest a ten-step process to implement 
SLC at a school site. 

Key woids: student -led conferences, middle school, educational reform, parent in- 
volvement, student engagement 


Introduction 

Student- Led Parent Conferences 

This study focuses on the benefits and challenges of implementing student- 
led parent conferences in middle schools. The entire process of student-led 
parent conferences (SLC), culminating in the conference itself, constirures an 
innovative school structure which may enable students to take charge of their 
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education (Loebus, 1999)* The process of SLC includes student assessment 
of what hc/shc knows, setting goals to move forward, developing strategics to 
reach those goals, and producing work products or performances indicating 
movement toward reaching the goals (Bailey & Guskey, 2001; Benson & Bar- 
nett, 1999). The culminating conference provides students the opportunity to 
demonstrate to parents and to the broader school community their academic 
mastery through performance or product. Sizer (1992) and Dariing-Ham- 
mond (1997), among others, support student exhibitions and presentations as 
means by which students represent school goals and standards, and by which 
they demonstrate mastery. 

Background 

In My Pedagogic Creed Dewey (1897) speaks of the need for the child to 
take responsibility lor his/her education. He states. “To prepare (the child] for 
the future life means to give him command of himself" fl] 6). In an effort to 
help students accept responsibility for their education, states have legislated 
benchmark and achievement tests. While such tests can foster external con- 
trol of education, a true acceptance of responsibility for ones education and a 
motivation to meet and exceed the state-developed standards must come from 
within. Sizer (1999) speaks to the concept of “grappling" with information as a 
way ol transforming facts into knowledge. He notes the following: 

[Grappling] presumes that the student has something to add to the 
story... The information students collect can be scrutinized carefully by 
their classmates, their teacher, and outside groups, both for the way it 
was gathered and lor what it means, (p. 25) 

Tyler (1976) cited serious problems associated with conducting public edu- 
cation according to a rigid, delivery-style format. He stated: 

What I remember Irom experiences as a pupil arc the strictness of disci- 
pline, the catechismic type of recitation, the dullness of the textbooks, 
and the complete absence of any obvious connection between our class 
work and the activities we carried on outside of school, (p. 26) 

He noted how schools accepted this inflexible design for years without scru- 
tiny. The result has been to “perceive school learning as primarily depending 
upon the presumed ability of the student rather than upon the relevance and 
effectiveness of the learning experiences" (p. 21). Consequently, “inadequate 
educational achievement is ascribed to the low abilities of the children rather 
than to the probable inadequacy of the learning conditions provided" (p. 21). 
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Statement of the Problem 

Currently, most schools use a parent- teacher conference structure os a com- 
munication tool between the school and home (Hiatt-Michael, 2001). In the 
traditional parent-teacher conference, the teacher, usually in the child's ab- 
sence, tells the parent about the student's svork. The child is seldom pan of the 
conversation in the traditional conference structure and is given litdc if any 
opponunity by the school in any venue to discuss his/her academic work with 
his/her parents. While parent participation in parent-teacher conferences is of- 
ten high lor studenrs in the early grades, it dramatically decreases lor students 
in middle and high school grades (Hiatt-Michael, 2001). By the time the child 
reaches middle school, there is often little parent participation in the child’s ac- 
ademic life and lew school structures in place that encourage the child to take 
responsibility for his/her own learning. Consequently, the necessity for being 
responsible academically may completely escape the child. 

Importance of the Study 

One promising approach to helping students become more academically 
responsible is the student-led parent conlcrence process. The problem is that 
very litdc research exists currently on the advantages and disadvantages ol the 
SLC process. Consequently, we know little about the nature ol the SLC process 
and its effect on student academic responsibility. 

Middle school is pivotal for most students. It is a time of significant bodily 
changes, intense curiosity, desired independence, and pitfalls that can affect the 
individual for the rest of his/her life if poor choices arc made during these years 
(Anderson & Martin, 1987). Research indicates that to help middle school 
students develop into academically astute, responsible adults, education in the 
middle grades must include the following aspects: (a) learning as constructed, 
(b) learning as self- regulated, (c) learning as contextual, and (d) learning as so- 
cial (Louis, 2000, p. 122). Louis notes that these aspects of learning must be 
present in order for middle school students to own the learning. While most 
educators may see these aspects as important, they arc not frequently imple- 
mented in schools. The SLC process provides a structure by which students 
can implement all four aspects of the learning model proposed by Louis. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to determine the benefits and drawbacks of the 
student-led parent conference (SLC) process and to measure its effectiveness in 
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increasing middle school students' academic responsibility and learning. The 
study explored the potential ol SLC to change the way local schools and indi- 
vidual teachers conduct school-home conferences/ conversations. In addition, 
the study examined factors embedded in preparation for and implementation 
of SLC 

Methods 


Design 


The specific design ol the study was a utilization-focused, mixed methods 
program evaluation. Data were collected through survey and interview instru- 
ments used with students, parents, and staff at each school. Archival data were 
also gathered. The study was organized to address eight categories of questions 
that were raised from the survey of literature and related research (sec the Ap- 
pendix for these questions). All site administrators and 30 teachers participated 
in focused and open-ended interviews. In addition, one of the researchers ob- 
served student-led conferences. Student and parent survey responses were 
calculated in percentages. Interview responses were analyzed quantitatively 
and qualitatively to identify themes. Data were analyzed by school and also ag- 
gregated across the four schools. 


Participants 

Criteria for the selection of the schools were the following: 

(a) The school was classified as a middle school by the district; 

(b) The school is utilizing SLC school-wide; 

(c) The school has been using SLC for at least 2 years; 

(d) The school included students from diverse ethnic groups; and 

(e) TTie SLC conferences occurred after June 2001 and before January 

2002 . 

Only 4 middle schools met these criteria, identified through an online 
search plus additional personal networking, and all agreed to participate in 
the study. These schools arc located in the states of California, Oregon, Texas, 
and Washington. These schools will be identified by their state names in the 
remainder of this article. 

The Texas school was initially selected to serve as a pilot study because this 
school had SLC during a summer session. However, no methods were revised 
based upon the pilot study, so this school was also included in the full study. 
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The student sample varied from school to school based upon grade levels 
and ethnic diversity. The Oregon sample included students in grades 6-8 be- 
cause the school organized students in multi-age classes. The Tcxxs school 
program was also grades 6-8. The California and Washington schools had stu- 
dent populations over 600 each. The student-led conferences arc conducted 
within 2 days, and the study utilized only 2 trained data gatherers. Because 
oJ these factors and to assure accurate data collection, data was gathered on 
only 7 ,h graders and their parents at these 2 schools. The Texas and California 
schools contained more students who reported that they were Hispanic than 
Washington and Oregon. 

Of the 67 credcntialcd faculty across all 4 schools whose students participat- 
ed in the survey, 30 were randomly selected. These faculty members responded 
to both the survey and interviews. All 7 site administrators participated in long 
and sometimes iterative interviews. The combined faculty and administrators 
were 92.3% White and 7.8% Hispanic. More than two- thirds of the respon- 
dents were female, and slightly less than one-third, male. No subject holds a 
doctoral degree; however, more than three-fourths hold masters degrees. 

Table I. Number in the Total School Population and Respondents by School 


Number by School 


Students California Oregon Texas Washington Sum 







Srhnol Snidrnr Population 

996 

630 

43 

6S2 

2321 

Student Study Sample n 

328 

630 

43 

211 

1212 

Responding Students 
tespQnding raicnE/oihci 

1 51 
155. 

284 

m 

22 

21 

63 

61 

324 

525 


Staff 

California 

Oregon 

Texas Washington 

Sum 







Icacher Population 

44.5 

35 

6 

28 

113.5 


14 

35 

6 

12 

67 

Responding Administration 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

Responding Staff 

6 

11 

6 

z 

30 


Additional student subject demographics include the child's ethnicity, 
gender, gnde level, age, birth order in the family, and school mobility. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of all student subjects are in seventh grade, and the 
average age is 12 years. Of all student subjects, 44% are the firstborn in the 
family. Ot student respondents, 50% entered the district in kindergarten; 95% 
entered the middle school at sixth grade. Table 2 delineates student subject de- 
mographic information. 
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Tabic 2. Ethnicity of Student Sample by School 


California Oregon Texas Washington Average % 


ithnidtv 






Af ncan- Amc nc an 

2% 

3 % 

0% 

2% 

18% 

Asian 

7% 

i% 

0% 

1% 

2.8% 

Hispanic 

52% 

9% 

76% 

5% 

35.5% 

White 

24% 

Rl% 

24% 

81% 

52 5% 

Other 

L52k 

m. 

Q2k 

urn 

aj^i 


Nearly 80% of the conferencing adults are the student s natural mother. 
All but approximately 5% of the conferencing adults arc over 30 years of age. 
Slightly more than one-third of adult subjects list their ethnicity as Hispanic; 
over half list their ethnicity as White. 

Findings 

-•VII schools participating in the study had implemented other educational 
reform practices that included class size under 30, teams of teachers, and block 
scheduling. Therefore, some of the findings from the student surveys may re- 
flect student perceptions of these reforms as well as SLC. All schools had strong 
administrators willing to think outside the box, read educational research, and 
take calculated risks by trying new methods in education. Key findings of this 
study are reported in four categories: school site administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents. 

School Site Administrators 


Findings reported by school site administrators arc summarized as follows: 

All schools made the change to SLC in an attempt to attain increased student 
responsibility for academic work and promote higher academic success. 

All schools reported multiple educational reforms that included classes less than 
30, teams of teachers, and block schedules. 

All schools see staff development as crucial to implementing successful SLC. (Re- 
fer to Recommendations for Implementing a SLC Program, Steps 1-3.) 

All schools continually stress quality work. (Refer to Recommendations for 
Implementing a SLC Program, Steps 4-7.) 

All schools reported higher scores on state tests in reading and math since imple- 
menting SLC. 

All schools have received sure recognition for excellence in education. (Refer to 
Recommendations for Implementing a SLC Program. Step 10.) 

All four schools reported a significant decline in discipline problems since imple- 
menting SLC. 
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Teachers 

Findings related to teachers arc summarized as follows: 

1. All teachers reported the importance of the "team" in preparing for and continu- 
ally improving SLC. (Refer to Recommendations for Implementing a SLC Pro- 
gram. Step 3.) 

2. All teachers reported they plan lessons with more intent since implementing SLC. 
(Refer to Recommendations for Implementing a SLC program. Step 6.) 

3. All teachers reported less stress during SLC than during prior parent-teacher 
conferences. 

4. No teacher voiced a desire to return to the traditional parent-teacher conference 
format. 

Parents 

Findings related to parents are summarized as follows: 

1 . Over 95% of the parents indicated they arc proud of their child taking the lead in 
the conferences. (Refer to Recommendations for Implementing a SLC Program, 
Steps 8-9.) 

2. Parent participation in conferences has increased significandy to a minimum of 
92% participation at all four schools 

3. Parent responses indicated that 84% to 99% wish to continue participating in 
SLC, and 73% to 95% feel their child is more successful academically since par- 
ticipating in SLC. 

Students 

Findings related to students arc summarized as follows: 

1. Over 94% reported they revise and edit their work, with 58% of the students 
indicating they have always done this, and 36% indicating the)’ do this because 
they participate in SLC. 

2 Over 90% of students reponed setting goals for their work; of these. 49% indi- 
cated they have always done this, and 43% indicated they do this because they 
participate in SLC. 

3- Over 86% indicated they fed their work is better because they spend more time 
on it. with 49% of the students indicating they almost always do this, and 37% 
indicating d icy usually do this because d icy participate in SLC. 

4. Over 76% indicated they arc better students because they* set goals, with 40% 
indicating they almost always do this, and 36% indicating they usually do this. 

5. Teachers reported dial student work is more focused and that students have been 
more academically successful since the school began implementing SLC. (Refer to 
Recommendations for Implementing a SLC Program. Step 6.) 
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Student responses arc detailed in Tables 3 and 4. 

Two areas of SLC still present challenges: (a) streamlining paperwork, and 
(b) finding adequate SLC preparation time. All schools indicated these are is- 
sues for which there are no easy solutions. 



Tabic 4: Student Subject Affect Since Participating in SLC by ftrrcentagc and School 
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Discussion 

Implementation 

Implementation ol student-led parent conferences requires school will- 
ingness to make structural changes along with other school reforms and the 
continuous support of a strong administrator. Analysis of the data indicates 
that all schools made the change to SLC in an attempt to attain increased stu- 
dent responsibility for academic work and to promote higher academic success. 
During interviews, administrators and staff from all schools reported using 
multiple educational reforms including small classes, teams of teachers, and 
block schedules. Therefore, SLC is one of four educational reform practices in 
place at all the schools in this study. 

Each administrator in the study demonstrated support for SLC thruugh 
released time for educators, provision of resources, and flexible conference 
scheduling. Administrators, moreover, reported they encouraged and sup- 
ported their staff to present SLC workshops at interested schools and at 
conferences. Administrators also reported opening their doors to visitors from 
other schools interested in SLC. In interviews, staff at all schools indicated 
that the quality of the academic programs and the state recognition of each 
school was due in large part to the support of a strong administrator. One ad- 
ministrator herself noted the importance of strong administrative support by 
stating, “Administrative support and a vision of how things should go are criti- 
cal."’ These findings are well supported by literature on leadership and school 
reform. Fullan (1999) notes that "consolidation, reflection, celebration and the 
capacity to push even deeper in a further spiral of reform activity” occurs when 
strong leaders recognize and act on the need for change (p. 34), 

All administrators also implemented principles for empowering people, 
including: (a) setting standards of excellence, (b) providing training that will 
enable them to meet the standards, (c) recognizing them for their achieve- 
ments, and (d) treating them with dignity and respect (Desslcr, 1999. p. 303). 
In providing a support system for teachers as they risked a new venture in 
implementing SLC, teachers not only bought into the idea of SLC, they took 
ownership of it. This is what Senge (2000) defines as becoming a servant to the 
vision one has chosen, becoming “a partner in the process of making it come 
to life- (p. 65). 

Structural changes must of necessity take place in schools implementing 
SLC. These include creating and storing portfolios, insiting parents to par- 
ticipate in SLC, and providing opportunity for the student and parents to 
conference together regarding the students academic work. 
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Brans ford, Brown, and Cocking (2000) discuss thrrc school structures that 
support the awareness and development of metacognition and assessment, el- 
ements of SLC. These structures — learner-centered, knowledge-centered, and 
assessment-centered environments — were present at all four schools in the 
study. Each school made a concerted effort to provide continuous and effec- 
tive learning and evaluation opportunities lor all students. Students built on 
the knowledge and skills they brought to the educational setting, and learned 
to evaluate and assess their own work and that of their peers. 

The literature supports the implementation of multiple reform measures 
in today s schools. We know' from various studies that restructuring efforts arc 
imperative in presiding the learner-centered, knowiedgc-ccntcrcd, and assess- 
ment-centered environments in which students can flourish. Meier (1992) secs 
the need for creating different systcms/structurcs in schools, because different 
outcomes must be accomplished in education today. She points out the ne- 
cessity of developing new habits to accompany new cognitive understanding, 
which is clearly the intent of school reforms already in place at the schools in 
this study. These reforms include block schedules, smaller class size, team- 
ing, students staying with a cadre of teachers throughout their middle school 
years, and programs designed to meet the needs of all students (those at risk, as 
well as high achievers). When sound reform measures arc in place, the school 
exponentially increases the likelihood of student academic success. Darling- 
Hammond (1997) and Meier cited numerous schools with high numbers of 
students participating in national free and reduced lunch programs and high 
numbers identified for special education services that have implemented school 
reforms and have seen incredible studenr success. 

Senge (2000) too stresses the importance of structures that support learn- 
ing. He notes. “A learning classroom requires methods and infrastructure that 
make it possible for everyone to foster one another's success deliberately... In 
such a class, students recognize that part of their purpose is making sure that 
everyone succeed s" (p. 104). 

Staff Development 

Staff development is key to implementing successful student-led parent 
conferences. Administrators at all four schools emphasized the importance of 
staff development in successful SLC. They provided time and funding for staff 
to artrnd workshops, to mentor new teachers, provide in-services, and present 
at state and national conferences. All teachers interviewed also indicated that 
staff development and teamwork were vital to the success of SLC. 
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In (discussing staff development, Good I ad (1975) stresses the importance at 
a “compelling, different drummer whose drumbeat somehow is picked up by 
the school s antenna'* (p. 178). Once the school is aware of the beat, the beat 
and the music must be orchestrated into a beautiful, harmonious song, via the 
hard work of stafl training. 

Staff development today must be done in light of “building capacity, " a 
term connoting that the new structures will be rooted in the organization and 
will not disappear when an individual leaves or when the budget is reduced. 
Senge (2000) notes that people only sustain interest if they choose to make a 
commitment on their own, through a nudge here, an inspiration there, and 
the provision of a role model (p. 273). Again, the importance of strong school 
leaders is imperative. 

Additional literature supports the importance of staff development as a 
catalyst for change. We also know from Senge (2000) that people need oppor- 
tunity to change the wap they think and interact if organizations are to change 
for the better. Meier (1992) builds on Senge s mental models in stressing the 
necessity of changing how teachers view teaching and learning. Fullan (1993) 
supports change by outlining basic change lessons. The researcher s observa- 
tions at the school sites, as well as the interviews of staff and administrators, 
indicated that many of these lessons arc in effect at the four schools. Staff and 
administrators spoke of continuous reflection on the conferences, the prepara- 
tion of students, the intent of direct instruction, the selection of work samples, 
and the execution of the conference itself. Senge and Fullan both stress the 
importance of reflection and collegial interaction in building a shared vision. 
Teaming, in place at each of the four schools, is one structure that enables stafl 
to come together on a regular basis and reflect on SLC. It was evident that the 
focus at all four schools was not on particular practices, but on building col- 
laborative relationships and structures for change, what Senge terms “systems 
thinking" (p. 393). This was the foundation of staff development. 

Student Initiative and Responsibility 

Student-led parent conferences afford students the opportunity to take the 
lead in all dimensions of SLC, provide an impetus for students to produce 
quality work, and help decrease discipline problems. Several students com- 
mented they were taking responsibility for their academic work: “I do more 
things better; I put more effort into them;" “1 get straight As. I didn't get them 
in elementary school;’’ and “I love conferences. 1 like being in charge.’* Admin- 
istrators indicated they believe the decline in discipline problems is related to 
both the emphasis on student ownership of work and the emphasis of quality 
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work. Comments by administrators included: “Kids know they are responsible 
for their work and arc expected to do quality work. Discipline problems have 
really fallen oft" “There is a raised level of concern on the part of the students 
because they need to share their work;" and “Kids realize their behavior im- 
pacts their learning." 

Research indicates that misbehavior occurs when students arc required to 
learn in a context devoid of emotional tics. Doing authentic work, creating 
portfolios, and preparing to dialogue with his/her parents about school work 
links the students work to an emotional relationship, and thereby helps reduce 
discipline problems. Limited findings on the results of SLC at various middle 
schools suggest multiple positive outcomes for students. Epstein (1995) found 
that when a child has a support network, not only does the child feel secure 
and cared for, but also works to achieve his/her foil potential, builds positive 
attitudes and school behaviors, and stays in school. Thereby, likelihood of stu- 
dent success is increased. 

Literature also indicates that the student must be the key player in all di- 
mensions of SLC. In preparation for SLC, the student assesses his/her skills, 
sets goals, monitors his/her work, and collects evidence of academic progress. 
During observation of conferences, the researcher witnessed students anima- 
tedly discussing schoohvork w'ith parents. As the students reevaluated their 
goals following the conference, they challenged themselves to set higher goals 
and meet greater challenges. Throughout the conference process, the research- 
ers observed that students had indeed taken charge ol their education. The 
roles and responsibilities of participants arc further discussed by Bailey and 
Guskcy (2001). 

Each school in the study created an environment in which the student 
could, in fact, take control of his/her education, an environment with a pat- 
tern of organization which Schlcchty calls “opportunity structures'* (1990, p. 
32). Opportunity structures provide students the opportunity to become in- 
dependent life-long learners, able to thrive in an information-based global 
society. Administrators and staff at all schools reported providing learning 
opportunities for students in the form of projects rather than worksheets, pro- 
viding assessment opportunities in which students could assess their own work 
and their state test scores, and providing guidance in writing appropriate goals 
based on assessment. In addition, all staff reported they trained students to 
reflect on their work in a way that enabled students to improve the quality* of 
their work. All administrators reported that the reflection piece was a critical 
element in the process of preparing students for SLC. The convergence of these 
elements creates what Scngc (2000) refers to as a “double-loop, “ an extension 
of the causal loop. In the double-loop, one reflects on the causes and effects of 
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the causal loop. Senge also notes the importance ol the reflective pan of the 
cycle. He states, “observing and reflecting are the most crucial pans of the cy- 
cle” (p. 98). Reflection helps students understand why an activity is important, 
and why they arc engaging in the activity. Therefore, reflection helps students 
justify their work and plot a sound course of action. 

Environment and Communication 

Student-led parent conferences create an ambience in which positive at- 
titudes flourish, thereby enhancing communication across all stakeholders, 
diffusing parent-teacher conflicts, and helping to foster a caring community. 
Findings indicate that since participating in SLC, teachers feel less stress during 
conferences. Teachers commented, "[SLC are) a step in a positive direction," 
and "There is a lot of work in preparation, but the days of the conferences, 
there is little stress for teachers.” Another remarked, “All schools should imple- 
ment [SLC|. 1 wish I could have done SLC right from the beginning of my 
career. I would have felt a lot more positive about teaching... Now I'm enjoying 
myself. These arc big things that kids are doing.” This final statement referred 
to students assessing their work, reflecting on that work, and setting goals to 
challenge themselves. 

The importance of a positive school environment is supported by the state- 
ments of students in interviews: “I feel much more successful (at school);’ “I 
need to work more, but I feel good abour my work;" and "I feel more successful 
and more mature. ” Fifty-four percent of subjects surveyed indicated they frcl 
they almost always understand the work done in the classroom; 37% usually 
understand. Sixty-three percent indicated they feel the adults at their school 
almost always helped them be successful; 26% indicated "usually.” These posi- 
tive attitudes help support a positive school climate. 

Parents demonstrated their support of SLC by their presence at conferences, 
with parent participation never falling below 92% at any of the four schools. 
Parents also expressed the belief that their child is more successful academically 
since having participated in SLC. Over 95% of parents indicated they were 
proud of their child taking the lead in the conferences; over 84% indicated 
they wish to continue participating in SLC. 

Based on literature and this study, the researchers deduce that the overall 
benefit of student-led conferences is that they build and nurture a caring com- 
munity while supporting a strong academic program. Each of the findings 
supports this belief. Without strong, caring administrators and staff, appropri- 
ate SLC training and preparation would not take place. Without caring parents 
and community members, conferences themselves would be unproductive. 
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Without caring students, quality work and dialogue would be nonexistent. 
When the family, school, and community come together in a caring way. a 
strong academic program can blossom and flourish (Epstein. 2001). 

SLC creates an ambience in which positive attitudes flourish. Both students 
and parents strongly indicated their positive feelings about SLC. Such positive 
experiences for both parents and students help keep the school-family partner- 
ship strong. As noted in the literature review, Epstein secs the ideal structure 
ol school, family, and community as strong overlapping spheres, in which 
the student him/hersclt is crucial in making the school/parcnt/community 
partnerships work successfully (Epstein, Coates, Salinas, Sanders, & Simon, 
1997)- A position statement of the Connecticut State Board of Education on 
School-Eamily-Community Partnerships takes this one step further, stating 
that schools must take the lead in developing and sustaining effective partner- 
ships (cited in Epstein. 2001, p. 317). Schools can indeed take that lead by 
implementing SLC. 

Student-led conferences enhance communication across all stakeholders. 
The work of Meier (1992), Epstein (1995; 2001), and Kushman (1997)cor- 
roborates the importance of school-home communication for student success. 
The International Reading Association and the National Council of Teachers of 
English confirm the importance of that communication in their standards for 
the assessment of reading and writing. Both organizations believe that parents 
play a vital part in the learning process. At each of the four schools, student-led 
parent conferences provide the prime forum in which school-home communi- 
cation takes place. This forum also becomes a context within which the child 
fits new meaning into an existing frame of reference, and within which caring 
adults assign value to the child's contributions to the community. It becomes a 
time when various members of the child's community come together to listen 
and learn and strengthen their bond. Stiggins (1999) notes the following about 
the relationship of SLC and communication: 

Student- involved communication brings students into the process of 
sharing information with others about their success. One way to do this 
is through the use of student-led parent conferences. I believe that this 
practice is the biggest breakthrough in communicating about student 
achievement in the last century, (p. 1 96) 

Student-led conferences appear to diffuse parent- teacher conflicts. When 
the child takes responsibility for his/her own work and presents that work to 
parents in a conference, it frees the teacher from having to explain the child's 
work and the corresponding grades. In the SLC format, the teacher becomes 
the advocate for the child, one who applauds the student's success and provides 
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a support network for his/her climb to success. This format results in more 
positive parent- teacher interaction. 

Last but not least, student-led conferences help foster a caring commu- 
nity. The more interplay there is between schools and families, the greater the 
variety of communication between and among those involved. As the partici- 
pants recognize their shared responsibilities for and interest in children, caring 
communities develop and grow (Epstein. 1995). As circles of relationships 
multiply, the community expands, and a larger network of support for student 
learning results (Darling-Hammond, 1997, p. 145). 

Each ol the findings is, of necessity, intertwined with the others. Overlap 
is evident throughout the discussion of the findings. None of the elements of 
SLC can exist in a vacuum. Community traverses all findings, as docs student 
success, student engagement with learning, administrative support, and parent 
participation. SLC encompasses every dimension of a student’s school career. 

Recommendations for Implementing a SLC Program 

This research revealed several positive academic effects of student-led con- 
ferences for students, parents, and teachers. Because SLC can be implemented 
in a school at little cost and in a relatively short amount of time, it is recom- 
mended that this approach be used in any school that seeks to increase student 
achievement and parent involvement. The cost of staff development is mini- 
mal, also. A school can contract with an educational consultant to provide staff 
training for SLC, or a school can invite teachers from a school already using 
SLC to give workshops for an even smaller fee. lime for training can begin 
with as little as a few hours on a given day, or as much as several foil days for 
staff development and visits to schools already using SLC. While costs will vary 
based on the size and location of the school, these coses, compared to those of 
purchasing commercial programs for thousands of dollars, make the imple- 
mentation of SLC possible even for schools on extremely limited budgets. 

In addition, the findings suggested several steps to effective implementation 
of this school reform. The steps follow the suggested order, but a school should 
tailor the reform process to its existing procedures and policies. 

Step /. It is recommended that the administrator and a team of stakeholders 
read the literature on SLC. The basis of any reform implementation is a strong 
commitment by the school administrator and a school culture’s willingness to 
make structural changes necessary with any new school reform. Fullan (1993) 
notes the complexity of the change process and its unwieldy nature. The ad- 
ministrator, then, as the lead change agent, must possess new* skills, behavior, 
and beliefs or understanding (p. 22). Eullan also stresses the importance of 
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inquiry in order to understand the intricate problems associated with change. 
Brandt supports the value of collecting and analyzing data, and of gathering, 
processing, and acting upon information before instituting change. 

Step 2. It is recommended that the administrator and a team of stakehold- 
ers visit schools already using SLC to determine how the administrator can 
best support the school in SLC implementation. Schools wishing to consider 
implementing SLC should visit at least two schools already using these confer- 
ences successfully. 

Fullan (2000) stresses the importance of forging links to new ideas and to 
new practices as a critical step in altering the way people work together (1993). 
Scnge asserts that an on-site visit allows a prospective school to sec a new idea 
in action, enlarges the conversation about the new idea, and builds collabora- 
tive relationships to enact the reform. 

Step 3. It is recommended that the administrator contract with an educa- 
tional consultant well-versed in SLC for a minimum of 2 to 3 days of staff 
development. As part ol this staff development, schools wishing to coasider 
implementing SLC should visit a school implementing SLC with a student 
population similar to that of their school. Darling-Hammond (1997) and 
Meier (1992) encourage teacher visitation as a critical clement to implement 
school relorm. In addition, at least two in-service days should be planned dur- 
ing the school year, after teachers have prepared for and conducted one SLC. 
This will allow time to interact with a presenter and to organize the paper- 
work necessary for successful SLC preparation. Implementing change takes 
time. Wade (as dted in Brandt, 1998) suggests that an organization does not 
suddenly arrive at its destination, but must develop over rime. Periodic staff de- 
velopment will enable the school to build capacity for SLC within itself. 

Step 4. It is recommended that teachers weave into the curriculum learning 
opportunities in which students can take a role of responsibility. These will 
help build the individual students confidence as the leader. The Teaching for 
Undersanding project, supported by the Howard Gardner School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard LJncvcrsity, focuses on three key concepts: (a) generative topics, 
(b) understanding goals, and (c) ongoing assessment. With a mastery of these 
concepts, students can apply their knowledge and skills flexibly in a variety of 
situations (Gardner & Perkins, 2002, p. 1). Meier (1992) supports student 
presentation of work to the broader community, as does Louis (2000). 

Step 5. It is recommended that students participate in a values inventory to 
gain a dearer understanding of what motivates them. This inventory assesses 
the importance that a student places on each value (Mura, 1990). Under- 
standing what motivates the student can be valuable information in helping 
himsclf/hersclf navigarc the river of academia. Student-led parent conferences 
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create an ambience in which positive attitudes flourish, thereby enhancing 
communication across all stakeholders, diffusing parent-teacher conflicts, and 
helping to foster a caring community. 

Step 6. It is recommended that teachers help students learn how to set goals 
for their academic work based on their assessment of and reflection on their 
work. This recommendation is supported by Bailey and Guskcy (2001) and by 
Sternberg (2000). Sternberg states that “students need to learn to critique their 
own ideas” (p. 61). to practice analyzing and reflecting on their own. 

Step 7. It is recommended that teachers explain and post their work expec- 
tations in the classroom. It is also recommended that teachers use rubrics and 
matrices in evaluating student work, and then teach students how to use these 
tools to evaluate their own work and that of their peers. Rubrics provide an 
objective measurement for student work. Arter and McTighc (2001) support 
rubrics and performance criteria as “powerful instructional tools for improving 
the very achievement that is also being assessed" (p. 82). 

Step 8. It is recommended that parent workshops are developed to prepare 
parents to participate effectively in SLC. The more prepared all participants 
are, the more effective the conferences will be. It is also suggested that parent 
workshops be held each year both for review and for new parent orientation. 
The school must take the lead in developing and sustaining strung family- 
school partnerships (Epstein, 2001). Regular parent workshops arc one means 
by which these partnerships can be nurtured. 

Step 9. It is recommended that the student be given the responsibility of 
formally introducing his/her parents to the teacher before the student-led con- 
ference commences. Learning social etiquette helps students gain greater social 
competence. Social competence helps build a positive classroom community, a 
finding of the Child Development Project (Lewis, Schaps, & Watson. 1996). 

Step 10. It is recommended that teachers and administrators invite the 
broader community to celebrate student academic achievement. This can be 
accomplished by holding a student achievement celebration week near the end 
of the school year and by holding student exit interviews for students in their 
final year of middle school. An exit interview provides students a forum in 
which to demonstrate that they have the skills and knowledge necessary to in- 
augurate a successful high school journey. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

Because this is a baseline study, it is recommended that additional research 
build on the findings of this study. First, the researchers recommend a longi- 
tudinal study of students that use SLC in middle schools. The study would 
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follow middle school students into their high school yean, and it would takr 
into consideration multiple measures of academic achievement by students 
during their middle school and high school years. The purpose lor such re- 
search would be to determine two things: (a) which students or groups of 
students benefit most from having used SLC in middle school, and (b) to what 
extent students continue to use the various components of SLC during their 
high school years, even though the high school itself may not use SLC. Find- 
ings from such a study could help teachers understand how to modify SLC to 
make its implementation even more academically beneficial for middle school 
students. Findings may also be a stimulus for SLC implementation in high 
schools. 

Second, a study should be conducted at school sites where SLC is the sole 
reform. The purpose of this study would be to determine if, and the degree to 
which, SLC as a sole school reform impacts academic achievement. 

Third, a comparison study should be conducted on parent training versus 
no parent mining in preparation for SLC. The purpose of this study would be 
to determine if parents participate more effectively in SLC when they them- 
selves receive training prior to SLC. 

Fourth, a comparison study should be conducted on the relationship of 
SLC to eighth grade exit interviews. An exit interview is one conducted by the 
student before a panel of community members to demonstrate that hc/shc has 
made positive contributions to both the school community and the commu- 
nity at large, and is ready to matriculate. 

Fifth, a comparison study should be conducted on how various aspects 
of the SLC process arc taught and implemented at different middle schools. 
These processes include students assessing their own work, setting goals, writ- 
ing strategies to achieve goals, writing reflective pieces on completed work and 
work in progress, and on conducting the conference itself. 

Concluding Remarks 

Results of this study suggest that implementing student-led conferences is 
a relatively easy and cost-effective undertaking and holds the potential for far- 
reaching positive effects for students and the entire school community. It is the 
expectation of the researchers that the results of this study may be beneficial 
in helping create learning environments in which students may warmly em- 
brace their education and joyfully share their academic success with a caring 
community. 
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Appendix 

Eight Categories of Research Questions 

Category 1: Reasons for dunging ftum parent* teacher conferences to student-led parent 

conferences. 

Question 1.1: What was the sequence of events leading to student conferences? 

Question 1.2: What site or district decisions were made to implement student conferences? 

Question 1.3: When were student conferences first implemented at the site? 

Question 1.4: As a result of implementing student-led conferences, what is happening that 
was not expected? 

Category 2; Structural Changes 

Question 2. 1 : What structural changes did the teacher make to prepare students to lead 
parent conferences? 

Question 2.2: What additional structural changes do the teacher and students deem neces- 
sary in order to better prepare foe student-led conferences? 

Category 3: Academic Changes 

Question 3.1: Academically, what do students do now that they did not do before imple- 
menting student-led parent conferences? 

Question 32 How have students taken responsibility for their own learning? 

Question 3.3: How has student achievement changed because of student-led parent confer- 
ences? 

Category 4: Obicrvablc Classroom Behavior Changes 

Question 4.1: Has student attendance in class improved? 

Question 4.2: In what ways are students participating now that differ from wayi they par- 
ticipated prior to the implementation of student-led conferences? 

Question 4.3: What behavior changes have taken place in students? 

Question 4.4: What organizational changes have taken place in the classroom? 

Category 5: Students* Affective Domain 

Question 5.1: In what ways do students feel they perform better academically because they 
formally share their work with parents? 

Question 5.2 How do student-led conferences change student attitudes about school? 

Question 5.3: How* much has the quality of student work increased because it is formally 
shared with parents? 

Question 5.4: How have students demonstrated that the product of their learning is greatly 
determined by what they personally do? 

Category 6: Parent Participation 

Question 6.1: What is the difference between parent participation in conferences before and 
after implementing student-led conferences? 

Question 6.2 How supportive are parents of student-led conferences? 

Category 7; School/District Support 

Question 7. 1 : What are the school or district policies in place supporting student-led confer- 
ences? 

Question 7.2 What school-based action team gives direction and support to the activity? 

Question 7.3: What direction and support docs the action team give? 

Question 7.4: What is the budget to support the work and expenses of student-led teacher 
conferences? 

Category 8: Development of Student-led Conferences 

Question 8.1: How* long have you used student-led parent conferences? 
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Question 8.2; Whit changes have you made to improve conferences since you first imple- 
mented them? 

Question 8.3: Since you began using these conferences, how many more teachers at the 
school site and/or schools within the district have begun using them? 

Question 8 A: What opportunities do teachers who use student-led parent conferences have 
to share information on successful practices and to strengthen and maintain their efforts? 
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